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al SIUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
s that ConvVENTIONS IN PORTUGAL. There 


+ an irksomeness in beginning to write upon 
esubiect, which has already been fully dis- 
cyssed, more especially when the whole of 
those, to whom one’s remarks are addressed, 
have made up their minds upon it, and when 
here appears nothing to be offered in oppo- 
ion to their opinion. Nevertheless, from 
the consideration, that the Register may be 
reserved, owing toits bookish form, some- 
yhat longer than most of the other periodi- 
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NCE : ‘al publications of the political kind, I shail 
peat sate my opinion of those transactions, which 
or ha rerecorded in the Government Gazette, in- 


t an ried in another part of this sheet, and 





ate ta vhich have excited so general a feeling of 
“pect jissatisfaction W hen: we took that view 
s thal ithe situation of affairs in Portugal, which 


e ene as exhibited to us in the official papers of 


ct we ir Arthor Wellesley (inserted at page 407 
stucy if thisvolume); when we beheld the prow- 
quily ss of our soldiers, in the battles, of which 
y evel hose papers speak ; when we were told, 
. the hat the French had, besides the advantage 
bard | a perfect knowledge of the country and 


5 ani f long preparation, the still greater advan- 


ngdon 
ert 


Ted 


age of an excellent position whence to 
lake, or where to sustain, an attack ; 


t ] . . 
no wien we were told, jyast in so many words, 
a hat, “in this action, in which the whole 
: . rear 
ey of the French force in Portugal was em- 
hy 


ployed under the command of the Duke 
of Abrantes in person, in whieh the ene- 
my was certanly superior in cavalry and 
artillery, and in which not. more than 
half of the British army Was actually ell- 
gaged, the Freveh sustained a signal de- 
Seat, an lest thirteen pieces of cannon, 

twenty-three ammunition waggons, with 
powder, shells, stores of all descriptions, 
and twenty thousand rounds of musket 
, “munition.” When we were told all 
~ and were informed, that, immediately 
“er this brilliant success, our army was auy- 


ented to nearly double what it had before 
en, 
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rly 2) we Haturally expected, that, by’ the 
wree ve arrival, seeing that the enemy could 
he § “elv€ no supplies, either by land or by 
hl *, We should be informed of his surrender 





1; . 
a Arthur Wellesley’s ac- 
oe as been praised for its clearness. I 
confess, that I saw nothing like clear- 
~ 12 It, “Ek saw no where any explicit 


cil fi 





statement respecting the positive amount of 
the French force in Portugal. ‘The way, in 
which I, were I a commander upon such 
an occasion, should proceed, would be this: 
The enemy had, in this country, such and 
such forces; they were distributed thus and 
thus; my force was such and such, and 
thus and thus was it distributed. Then I 
should come to an account of my prelimi- 
nary operations; next to a detail of the en- 
gagement; and should conclude with a view 
of the strength and situation of each party 
after the engagement. ‘This is the course 
uniformly parsued by the French in their 
accounts of their military operations, which, 
in every quality, except that of falsehood, 
are well worthy of our imitation, but which, 
upon this occasion, we have, I am afraid, 
imitated in the exception and not in the 
rule-—l’rom such an account, which is 
too confused to be readable were it not fir 
the sake of the exhilirating substance, one 
cannot pretend to say what was the exact 
force of the French in Portural, ‘Those 
who have taken the pains to collect the fact 
from scraps, here and there dispersed, state 
the French force at fourteen thousand men 
previous to our attack of them, and at ten 
thousard men after that attack, which ended 
in a ‘* signal defeat’ on their part. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s force was seventeen 
thousand men. He did not lose a thousand; 
and, since the battle, he has been joined by 
other generals and their treops, raising our 
army to the strength of ¢hirly thousand 
men, or thereabouts. Well, then, if it 
be true, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 
only mine thousand men (the ‘‘ half” of his 
army), beat ‘the whole” of the French 
force, in spite of all the advantages enjoyed 
by the former, of previous local familiarity, 
long preparation, open reireat, choice of 
position, and choice of the moment of at- 
tack ; if this betrue, had we not a right to 
expect, nay» had wenota right to claim 
andtodemand at the hands of the com- 
mander in Portugal, when he had thirty 
thousand men, the capture, or the toial 
destruction, of the remains of the French 
ariny in Portugal? Had we not aright to 
demand at his hands, the sending of Junct 
and his army prisoners of war to that En- 
gland which they bad so often threatened to 
invade, or the making cf them food ter 
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crows and kites in the land of our ally which 
they had invaded and laid waste? I have 
never been eager to encour2ge the indul- 
gence of sanguine expectations in the peo- 
ple; but, if any nation ever hada right to 
expect any thing, this nation had a right to 
expect a result such as I have described. 

Instead of this, what have we? To go 
through the several articles of these ‘ Con- 
‘* ventions” would be useless. To be fully 
sensible of the disgrace which they athx 
upon us, and of the lasting injury, which 
we, as well as our allies, must sustain from 
them, we have only to readthem, They 
speak for themselves in a language too plain 
to be misunderstood. The short view of 
them is this: The French had an army in 
Portugal, which army, though completely 
masters of the country at first, had so plunder- 
ed the people and had so outraged their feel- 
ings of ‘every kind, that, at last, its situa- 
tion became perilous, avd that, too, at a 
time, when, from the unexpected resistance 
of Spain, it became next to impossible for it 
to receive supplies. We go to the comman- 
der of this army, having at our back a force 
three times as great as his, and having already 
beaten him with less than a third part of that 
force, and with him we agree to find ship- 
ping to carry him and his army toa place of 





| 





convenience in France; to carry also, bis | 
artillery, his horses, his baggage, his im- | 
mense plunder, and to take each man and | 
gun so prepared with allrequisites as to be | 


able to begin a battle the moment they are 


landed, and even at sea; to take, lest his | 


baggage or plunder should consist of im- 


way Of purchase or exchange; to provide 


48 

bombast, call a -vanquished enemy ‘ 
this is not all. As if it were not sificien 
for us to be disgraced in the eyes of th 
worid, and for the Portuguese to be injure 
as much as it was in our power to Die 
them ; as if this were not sufficient, a bree 
tence (for it appears to be merely a pretence) 
is found for our engaging to make «jj, 
‘* Spaniards,”” not the Patriots of Spain, 
not the Spanish Nation, not any thing di. 
nified’ or honourable, but to make « the 
‘* Spaniards” set at liberty, « restore,” a3 
if they had stolen them, all ‘the French 
‘* subjects ” detained in Spain and not taken 
in battle. That is to say, all the horde of 
spies, intriguers, fomenters of discord, plua- 
derers and cut-throats, who have bean the 
principal cause of all that the people of Spaiy 
have suffered, and who are held in durance, 
not only because they are capable of stil 
doing mischief, but, doubtless, as a security 
for the lives of such Spaniards as may, with 
out being taken in arms, fall, or have fal. 
len, into the hands of the French. What 
right had we, and that too without reference 
to numlers of persons, to make any such 
stipulation with respect to Spain? Whow 
authority had we for it? By what instru 
ment had the people of Spain placed their 
honour and their safety in. the hands of out 
«© Chevaliers du bain?” “What power have 
we to cause such a stipulation to be fulfilled’ 
The promise is like that which a man makes 
when a foot-pad has him down and holds a 
knife across his throat. Did the men who 
made this promise beat the Duke d’Abranies; 


| or were they like the curs, who, having felt 
moveable articles, the said articles in the | 


effectually fur the security of the persons | 


and property of all those, whether French 
or Portugueze, who may have taken part 
with the spoilers, therein engaging to use 
the forces (sent forthe deliverance of Por- 
tugal and for the punishment of its plun- 
derers) so as not only to secure impu- 
nity to every villain engaged in such 
plunder, but also to secure t0 him the le- 
gal possession and disposal of what he had 
thereby acquired, that isto say, if the house 
and goods of a faithful Portuguese have been 
confiscated and sold by the French to a trai- 
tor, to that traitor we guarantee the quiet 
enjoyment of such house and goods. Is 
not this the plain fact? Talk to us of the 
surf, ad of the eguinor, Why, if there 
* had been a mine under you and the match 
. lighted ready to blow you into the air, you 


wught to have spurned at such conditions ;— 


eonditions, which you have received at the 
hands of him whom you, iv your bragging 





the bite of the mastiff, lose all confidence 
their numbers, and, though they bark vic- 
tory, suffer him to retire in quiet, carryi% 
off his bone to be disposed of at his leisur: 
No: not so, for they complaisantly cay 
the bone for him. The naval yields, 2 
no respect, to the military couventio?. 
The Emperor Alexander, who is carry! 
on a desperate and blood-thirsty wat against 
our really faithful and very brave ally. the 
king of Sweden, had, with a view of © 
operating with the French in their project 
for “‘ restoring the liberty of the seas, 
in. other words, destroying the maritime 
predominance of England, sent 4 
round into the Tagus. For the © 
of this fleet to- Russia, the priests 
Greek church. have been saying _ 
and burning incense any time these 
months past. Our ‘* Chevaliers 

seem to have been penetrated with the 
plications and offerings which had vd 
to been’ used in vain; and, thous? tbe 
did not send the fleet home ; thous 
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35) 
wre not quite so far over-awed by the 

ke d’'Abrantes as to raise the blockade 
n4 to let the fleet come out and go home, 
s took care to stipulate, that the officers 
j men of the fleet should be immediately 
ried back to Russia, without any impedi- 
vent to their being at once employed to 
rit against us, OF against our ally the king 
f Sweden; that all this should be done at 
vr expense, and that we should take care of 
2 shits, so as to have them to deliver up 
+the conclusion of the peace. The Eastern 
srrior, Sir Arthur Wellesley, had, in his 
wt of the negociation, agreed to let ships 
niall go home ; but, then, there was the 
lance, at least, of their meeting with an 
sglish fleet at sea. This chance, how- 


er, was small; for, the start which he had | 
lowed them, would have enabled them to 
uke a French port before our fleet off the | 


agus could overtake them ; they might, 
bo, have fallen in with some of our. de- 
ched ships, who could be in expectation 


no such event; and, in any case, a 


eeting with them might have cost us lives | 


orth more than those of all the ‘‘ Cheva- 
liers du bain” that ever existed. It must, 
refore, be confessed, that what was 


ally agreed to was a little less bad and less | 


graceful than what the conqueror of the 
abob Vizier of Oude had, as far as he 


ts empowered, made an article of the | 


mous convention. But, besides the 
Tetofore unheard-of title and -language of 
is naval agreement, where were the cir- 
ustances that could justify it? The fleet 
es completely in our power. There was 
rcely a possibility of their escaping. In 
lew weeks, unless cowardice® seized our 
my, the batteries, under which the fleet 
y, must have been in aur hands. Or, 
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‘ther they were or not, the fleet could 
‘escape. Sir Charles Cotton, therefore, 
ull as culpable as Sir Hew Dalrymple and 
Arthur Wellesley: for, though he did 
‘agree to the terms at first proposed, he 
d to terms very disgraceful to us and in- 
Us to our allies. ‘ The surf and the 





‘pptoaching equinox!” Shades of all 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
iglish seamen, who, without a millionth 
‘ of the motive, have perished in brav- 
b the waves and the winds and the shoals 
the rocks, come forth from the deep 
: hear this! “ The surf and the equi- 
' Why, it is like the language of 

chicken-heatted secretary of Charles 
' Who, letting drop the pen, apon part 
“room being torn away by a cannon- 


even for a fortnight or three weeks ! 





aid being asked by the king why he 
Not proceed, exclaimed, in a trembling } 


(4s6 


voice, “* the all, your Majesty!"" ‘* Well,” 
said the king, ‘* and what of, the ball? The 
** ball said nothing about your writing.” In 
a man like this, strong apprehension at dan- 
ger so-very imminent was not only excusable 
but naturally to be expected ; tat, to h@ar 
commanders of British forces, by sea as 
well as land, pleading the surt and the equi- 
nox as an excuse for having assented to terms 
confessedly not such as could have been 
_ wished for, is enough to fill the nation with 
anger approaching to madness. There 
was, Dalrymple says, doubts whether Sir 
John Moore’s division could be safely landed 
at that season of the year; but, it appears, 
that these doubts were not founded, because 
they were safely landed before the Conven- 
tion was signed. But, suppose it had been 
certain that they could not be landed? Wel- 
lesley (for it is time to have done with long 
names) had, as he says, beaten the whole of 
the French force with one half of his, and 
his army had received an augmentation Lefore 
Sir John Moore arrived. What, then, had 
the landing of Sir John Moore's division to 
do with the matter? Indeed, it would seem 
to have been better for him not to land, but 
to wait for orders from home. At any rate, 
however, landed he was before the conven- 
tion was signed, so that the excuse is come 
pletely nullified. Then comes the ex- 
cuse about provisions. ‘* It was doubted, 
‘* whether the supp/y of so large an army 
‘* with provisions from the ships could be 
‘¢ provided for, under all the disadvantages 
‘to which the shipping were exposed.” 
The Knight's grammar is, to say the least of 
it, quite equal to his logic. What, then, 
it would seem, that here was an army sent 
to Portugal, without due precautions taken 
as to finding it in food? For, observe, tlie 
difficulties and dangers of the seas afe, upon 
such occasions, always taken into view at 
the war-office and the admiralty. But. now, 
we are, it seems, to be told, that, after all 
the immense expense of this armament ; 
after an expense of preparation such ds 
never was heard of before for such an en- 
terprize; after all this, we are to be very 
coolly tuld, that there were doubts as to the 
possilility of supplying the atmy with food, 
Let 
us see: there were, after Sir Joha Moore 
landed, about thirty thousand men, Conld 
not these men have been fed for a fortnight 
or three weeks, without produciag a famine 


i in Portugal, even supposing it impossible to 


get any thing at all from the ships? Can 
Dalrymple say, that there was not aiteady a 
week or ten days’ provision. in the army? 
It’ will be proved, 1 think, that there was, 












437] 
But, upo» the very face of the thing, this 
excuse is worth nothing. They were in a 
frie idly country ; they wanted no force for 


foraging, or for oot ining accoin™m ‘ iations 
of every sort; the sea was not only open 

a ‘ ' ° se 
to them, but they had the exciusive posses 


9 
se suri pre- 


it wouid 


sion ( f al} its shor -. if the 
Vvauned 


not « 


: s week, why, 
vw for ey 
any flour or other provisions that mig! 
been got from the Portuguese, could have 
been returned with interest, for, it not 
prete: ded, that there was not an abundance 
on board the ships. But, how did the Duke 
D’Abrantes, as Wellesley calls bim (for the 
tirst time that any Englishman has called 
him so); bow did the Duke D’Abrantes, 
to call whom by that title was a cruel insult 
tothe oppressed and plundered Portuguese ; 
how did Weilesley’s Duke D'Abrantes make 
shift to get provisions, not only for the 
‘* fortnight or three weeks’ to come; not 
only as long as he might remain besieged 
but how had he 


ves baa, Oo 
{G-day, or thi 
eased, 


have 


' 
y . tn 
mtn and, when it ¢ 
’ 
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if 

ae 
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uA 


iS 


} 
made shift to find provisions 


for many months before, and thate too, 
Jet it be observed, without the possilility of 
any communication with the sea? The 


Duke D'Abrantes, a title taken from a city 

aud territory of Portugal, and which Wel- 

lesley acknowledges to be his due; the Duke 

})'Abrantes had fourteen thousand men, 

about a thousend horses, and, probably, 

about six or seven thousand men, on board 

the Russian fleet and other ships; all these 

Wellesley’s Duke D’Abrantes made shift to 
provide with every thing, and to lay up 
stores for a sivge, and that, too, amongst a 
people decidedly hostile to him, and all this 
in that very country, where our “ Cheva- 

** tiers du bain"’ were under mortal appre- 

hensions of being starved to death from the 
mere hostility of the surf, though they had 
a friendly peopie to apply to, a sea always 
open, and am England at the distance of ten 
days’ sail——Daltympte will hardly pre- 
tend, that Junot had collected «// the provi- 
sions of the country and carried them to his 
** strong position.” But, ‘* they were be- 
** come scarce.” May be so. But, will 
any man believe, that, just at the end of 
harvest, or indeed, at any time, provisions 
for such an army for a few weeks, might 
not have been orrowed in Portugal, where 
our inclination to, and our means of, repay- 
ment were, so wel] known? What avail 
these, our reputation and our means, if they 
were not to be resorted to pon an occasion 
like this? Js it not notorious that there are 
other ports in Portugal besides Lisbon ; that 
into these ports we could have entered ; that 
eur means of conveyance, in all manner of 
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vehicles, was so great. as to leave nothing 
fear upon that score ; and, would the Po: i 
guese have wanted any thing but the sine 
promise of repayment to induce them + 

ford our army ample supplies of proyis) 
as to the kind of which there could }; 
been no difficulty to apprehend, seeing 4); 
the position of our army must necessarily 
have remained nearly the same? §o tly: 
view it in whatever light we please, this ¢. 
cuse about provisions appears to be the mow 
futile ever made by mortal man.——J'\ 
great plea, however; that upon which ths 
*¢ Chevaliers du bain” mean to make | 
Stand, appears to be that of gaining : 
So eager were they so be in Spain, th: 
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thought nothing at all of Portugal 
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capacious minds, accustomed to travel ove . 
the vast regions of the East, were impaties 
under the confinement to a little plot of land 
on the shores of the Auantic. Now, ast 
gaining time, if that is to be considere. as: 
positive good, then one way of obts 

is to decamp ; and, if they had shipped ul 
if they had not caught a ‘Tartar in Weliesiey 
Duke D'Abrantes, they would certany 
have gained time, though they would, | 
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must be confessed, have left Portugal just: mialcuied | 
they found it, except that the land x They hav 
have been enriched with the bodies and al we, 
blood of some of the bravest of their cov ete 
trymen. Well, then, this gaining o! ' v ee ws 
may be an evil ; and now Iet us see Wat! good pur] 
was in this case. Dalrymple says: ' eh cir 
‘* opinion in favour of the Convertion 3 7 | 
‘“* principally founded” [not fownced }' sae 
cipally, and I wish he had set Junot at © sande 
fiance as much as he does sense] “ ©" ' sa ny 
** great tmportance of time, which the sed . Hex 
“son of the year rendered pecuir) Dwr, 
* Juable, and which the enemy cous 3 ret 
‘* have consumed in the protracted 6: ae: 
“* cf the strong places they occup!<*; a ' ed 
“* terms of Convention been refuses |" iad 
Terms of Convention, Sir Knight, 7 = ’ a 
phrase,invented,I presume, to avoid e-™ _, Nolte 
tion, that éhe terms of the conversation Wo" ew 
only terms that the Duke would accep’ " « nich? 
your hands. But, to continue in proce") a rer 
backwards, in the examination of 0! § . aid 

cuse, on what is founded the assertion, 4 ‘ ot a 
unqualified assertion, that Junot could ef 7 reid 
have consumed time in a protracted Gein P <a 
Is it founded upon your knowledge, 0?” t ar: 
opinion, that he had plentiful stores 0! f° i 
visions for his men, harses, and Beet, * he ;. 
plies got in a country wherein yO" gaa. Pas 
afraid of starving ? Or, did you ap)". te th 2 
that he would be able to obtain supp a the ' 
defiance of Cotton's fleet, your gt be 4 Pia 
the universal hatred and hostility of the “ ie 

. , 


luices, 
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7 
¢ the whole of Portugal ? ** Strong 
ces?” [never before heard of any in 
: |. Had you been before Lisle, Bris- 
’ 2° Maestricht, you could not have 
me seen in language more desponding, even 
ee rho country around had been filled with 
ore enemy's friends and adherents. Had 
$ t battering cannon ? Had you not an 
rion of artillery, the best constituted 
* best supplied in Europe ; an abun- 
. of ammunition of all sorts; a large 
‘io apply to for aid of every description ; 
our word to pass as current as gold and 
ver for the hire of labour, materials and 
nlements of every Kind; were you not as 
ores | situated, in every respect, asif you had 
tien hadio carry on a siege of Dover ? And yet, 
land ou talk of strong places, easi/y defended 
a protracted duration. The question now 
a mes: since when did these places become 


very strong? Junot found no difficulty in 
retting intothem, when he entered Portugal 
with thatsame army, which Wellesley told 
ai us, he bad beaten hollow, only a few days 
d, ji before you made the convention ; nay, he 
matched into them, or, rather, over them. 

They have been very quick, then, it seems, 
in growing into places of such adamantine 
materials, Well, now for the time that 
was to be gained. You do not tell us what 
vd purpose that time was to answer ; but, 
i me person, who has taken upon him your 
W cetence, has suggested it to the public in the 
foowing words, to which the Courier news- 

per says itis ** destred to give insertion.” 

Now, then, let us see this great purpose that 

vou had in view in this sacrifice of honour 

i) the gaining of time. «The public 
“seem much disappointed that the terms 

. of capitulation granted Junot and his 
na : lurces have been so disadvantageous to our 
n _'iterests, and perhaps justly, were it not 
‘nat there might have been some secret 
_ Nolives and very strong ones : supposing, 
ior instance, Junot had possession of a 
strong post, and it was doubtful if he 
might not have defended it fer a fortnight, 
‘three weeks, or a month, or perhaps 
mu. h longer, was it no object to gain that 
‘me in the situation that Spain is, with 
reintorcements pouring down from ail 
{uarters of France, to strengthen the 
“aemy in Biscay and Navarre, and to 
‘ve a disposeable force so large as that 
which would otherwise be employed in 
,, Portogal, to throw into the assistance of 
se Spaniards. in that quarter? Were 
Li able by our assistance to drive the 
Pig, beyond the passes of the Pyren- 
‘ees, before he has time to collect hes 
vices, would not that be a greater object 
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** in the ultimate success of the war, and 
** does it not materially add to the proba- 
** bility of doing this by assisting them with 
*€ this force three weeks or a month sooner 
© than we could have done had we not accept- 
** ed of the terms sc complained of as vrant- 
** ed to Jurot.” Mark here ; we accept of 
terms in one line, and grané them in the 
next. Ni The “ Chevaliers du bain 
did not grant. They accepted, and in that 
sort of way in which an apprentice boy 
accepts of a Monday morning's threatening, 





s? 
), HO, 


while the surap or the walking-stick is sha- 
ken over his shoulders. —— So, these heroes 
might have their secret motives? They 
might want to get into Spain to stop the 
progress of the armies of Napoleon? Bat, 
would it not have been as well to send Junot 
and his army and the Russian fleet to 
England first, witha request to be ordered 
to march even now we 
shall see, 
Portugal very little sooner than they would, 
if they had waited the result of a siege ot 


even d month’s duration, while there appear 


into Spain; for, 


that tlic army Ww ill be nble to leave 


no grounds for believing, that the siege could 
have lasted for a week, under the direction 
of brave and skilful assailants. ——‘ihis 
1s the least part of the objection, how- 
ever; for, the army of Junot, an army 
so formidable as to produce the conven- 


tion that we have been examining, 1s 
to be landed precisely at that point, 
whence they can most. easily march 


into Spain; and so, finding ourselves unable 
to dislodve him from a place where we were 
certain ot capturing him and prev« nting the 
possibility of his doing further mischiet ei- 
ther to Spain or Portugal, we let bin loose, 
in order to have the chance of beating him 
No, not so : we co not 
jet him loose; we carry bim round at our 
proper expence; we carry all his aris, 
horses, baggage, plunder, and we put bim 
down in a condition, not only to march off 
to Spain, but we fill even his pouches with 
sixty rounds each. that he may be ready ine 
stanily to begin the battle. ——Besides, is it 
not evident, that, though Portugal is eva- 
cuated, it must still, in a certain degree, be 
left to our defence. 
army quit Portugal instantly? Can that 
country, in the state in which it now is, be 
left without froin ten to twenty thousand 
Engfish troops? We shail see that it can- 
not 3 and we shall see, that we haye cared, 
in Junot’s army, more men to fight against 
Spain, than we can send from Portugal to 
the assistance of the Spanish People. If 
this be so, where shall we find words to ex- 
press our indignation at this pitifa) plea of 


in the Pyrennees. 
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gaining time, when we take into view the 
other part of the Convention, which makes 
Us carry, at our expence, five or six thou- 
end Russian seamen to fight against the 
Swedes; when we reflect on the vast means 
of conveyance and of acceleration, in every 
way, that we Jose by the employment of our 
ships of war ay! transports in carrying home 


the Russians and the French; and when we 


' ? y » 
CONsICer how much more ten thousaba oi 


the conquerors of Junot would have been 
worth in Spain than twenty thousand of 
those who have purchased bis return home 
with sacrifices so great? What we wanted, 
what our allies waated, what the general 
cause wanted, was, not a month sooner 
possession of the fortresses of Portugal, but 
as | defeat, a humiliation, of a part of 
Napoleon'’sarmy. We wanted an instance 
of ttiumph, a proof of victory, which no 
ld gainsay. We wanted the boastiag 
threaicners of invasion brought hither; we 
wanted Junot and his army in England, and 
to hear our commanders say to the people: 
‘* There are your invaders, go and look at 

them.”’ This is what we wanted. This 
vould have spoken conviction to the minds 
ot Englishmen, of Frenchmen, of our Allies, 
and of the whole world, This is what true 
policy dictated; thixjs what would, at once, 
have presei.ted itself to a high and enlighten- 
ed mind, thecgh it appears never, for one 
moment, to have entered the mind of cither 
our generals or our admiral. Such an exam- 
pie, such an irrefragable proof, of the great 
power of England, would have given her 
such consequence in the world; wohld have 
placed her so high in the opinion of all man- 
kind, that it is impossible fora man who 
Joves his country not to hate those who have 
prevented its existence. In speaking of the 
victories in Portugal, I reckoned (at page 
530) amongst iis consequences, this: ‘*‘ that 
** it would diminish that dread, in which 
** the French arms had been so long held in 
*‘ other nations, and particularly in the 
Southern parts of Europe.” But, this 
miserable Convention, dictate® to us in 
te ms so haughty and insolent, and in which 
we recognize the title of Emperor and Aing 
in Napoleon, will not only undo all that was 
dove by those victories, but will confirm 
that dread which it was so great an object to 
reinove; for, to what cause, other than 
that of a conviction of a decided superiority 
in the. French armies, can this convention 
possibly be ascribed? And, after this, afier 
seeing us thus act ; after seeing us so shame- 
tully betray the interests of cur allies of Por- 
t:gal and Sweden ; after seeing us make a 
cvuvention, in which all the dearest interests 


One Ca 


es 


id 


of the Portuguese were so deeply jny,.... 
without even consulting any one of tl Ps 
tuguese commanders or chiefs, who ¢. 

weak enough to believe, that the Span 
will trust a British commander? |; ji. 
imbibe a distrust of us, and that th. 
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| is but too evident, who knows wh, ; 
|. that may have upon their conic 
maby it may cause to waver, wh 
otherwise be firm; how many it » 
abandon the contest; in bow many wa 
may operate in favour of Buonapurte’s | 
of subjugation? Never can ue ey 
such ,another opportunity of turni: r the 
tidé of the war. The power of d ' 
was put completely in our hand-; 
power we have most shametully ; 
away, and we must take the cons execs 
of such foolish and dastardly conduc: — 
The sorry lives of those, who have thi 
graced our country, and ruined our ca 


would.do us no good. They would not re 
store totbis worid one of the brave men who 
fellin aequiring the means of termine 
the war in Portugal with so much hovoor 
and advantage as might have metin its tein 


| ' 


nation, por would they restore to the. pockets 
of usat home the immense sums which | 
been, in that war, expended for a miscki:- 
vous purpose; but, noone will deny, | 
something ought to be done; that Jaw nd 
justice, in seme shape or other, oug)t | 
these commanders before them. Wo b:'c'ocke 
suffered (slightly indeed) for bis silisc., 
his cowardice, or both together; | 

was eaten, at any rate. He did stop \.'" 
was beaten, befoye he signed tis, | 
which none but a beaten army coulu suba 
These commanders have not waited tor th 
g™perious cause of submission. They hu 
volunteered in disgrace. They have mac 
a sacrifice of their country’s honour and 12° 
terests, withont being able to set up i 
smallest plea of necessity. W hitelocke sex 
pedition was athing of dubious unporac: 
There were many, among whom! was 0" 
who thought that all that there was to 'es™ 
in his failure was the mere loss of lives. Pv! 
here was an object of such vast consequen 
and of a nature so unequivocal, that it ¥° 
impossible for any man, having only a2¢0™ 
mon feeling for the honour of his coun’: 
not to have it deeply at heart. Every ©” 
seemed to say, every countenance besp:*" 
the sentiment: ‘‘ Now is the time; WS *~ 
** now striking the blow, that is to fix te 
character of our country, and that 's © 
* be the source of noble emulation 10 '* 
‘* bearts of our children’s children.” _ 
blow our gallant countrymen had pr’, 
that they were able to strike; the *¥°* 
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1 @ uplifted, and, at the moment when 
ir they were about to Jet it fall, their arm is 
nnnerved, and those whom their valour des- 

) tined to be the captives oftheir country, may 
now become is plundering invaders.—— | 
With respect to this enterprize there was an | 

ti! wimity of sentiment, a* cordiality of | 
wiskes, an absence of party feeling, such as | 
Ido not recollect to have witnessed upon | 
former occasion. Amongst us, Who 
have opportunities of addressing the public 

3 in print, there was not a man, as far as I | 

yy could perceive, who did not discover great 
re anxiety for the result, and who did not join | 
hi it} hearty applause as far as applause was due, 
| of both the commanders and the ministers. | 
oy Such is the unanimity and such the feeling | 
of disapprotation now; and, while I do not | 


Vv 


4 
( 


mM 


fy 
i 


ish to insinuate that the ministers have any | 
iesire to withhold justice from the nation, | | 
mA ust express my opinion, that, if they | 
are were to make the attempt, they would be | 
guilty of an act of insolence so outrageous, | 
hat, if the people were to bear it, they | 
would deserve to be swept from the face of | 
the earth. 
the War-Secretary as a subject for future 
discussion, the only point, upon which, at | 
present, there appears to be any difference 


Leaving the responsibility of 





of opinion, is this: whether Wellesley is a 


| pi 


rlicipater with Dalrymple, or not ? The 


ts negative has been strongly insisted upon by 
the numerous, the powerful, the active, 
ics ' . ~* 
and the audacious friends of the former, 


+} . at - 
who, after having used their influence for 
the purpose of obtaining detached paragraphs 


in the newspapers, beginning with an asser- 
tion that he was at forty miles distance when 
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only, object of his writing, thus: 


the armistice was signed, have at last, in the 
Morning Post newspaper, found a person, | 
who, in his capacity of editor, has inserted, 
as his own, a defence evidently written by 
some one closely connected with the person 
defended. 
| this defence is made of. 
editor sets out with a few silly remarks upon 
measures themselves ; but, very quick- | 


Now, then, let us see what 


The pretended | 








Comes to the chief, and, indeed, the 





Here it becomes us to consider who 
are the persons responsible. The respon- 
sibility attaches to his majesty’s minis- 
ters on the one hand, and the com- 
mander of the forces on the other, It 
1S presumable that when ministers sent 
such an immense force to Portugal as 
hear 37,000 men, their object was to | 
enable the general to whom they gave | 
the command, completely to reduce the 

enemy, and compel them to surrender ; | 


and if they have not Jimited and tied up 
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their general, but left him to obtain 
thoseterms which the greatness of his 
force intitled him to demand, they are 
totally unimpeachable. It is, therefore, 
on the commander of the forces, that 
the whole responsibility remains. Both 
the Conventions, thoyvgh the one was 
signed by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and the 
other by Col. Murray, are to be con- 
sidered as the work gf Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple, and of Sir Hew Dalrymple alone. 
The commander-in-chicf of an army 
is alone responsible to the nation for what 
isdone by the army. He acts under the 
king’s orders, aod all the army under 
their commander's orders. ‘The suppo- 
sing any other principle, the supposing 
that there was a separate responsibility in 
any part or member of an army from 
that of its commander-in-chief, would 
be to set up distinct commands and 
authorities, and would justify division 
and mutiny. Supposing Col. Murray's 
name had been to the first 
Convention, would any man have con- 
sidered Col. Murray as responsible for 
the treaty ? No; he would have con- 
sidered Col. Murray as merely ministerial, 
and as giving authentication to the dic- 
tates of his commander. Upon what 
principle then is Sir A. Wellesley to be 
esteemed responsible, if Col. Murray 
would not have been so? Had Sir A. 
Wellesley a distinct, separate, indepen- 
dent authority to make Conventions with 
the enemy ? Could he take a measure, 
or agree to an expression of his own, 
without the commander-in-chief’s appro- 
bation? Could he have modelled an 
article, proposed a condition, or insisted 
ona principle, which the commander-in- 
chief did not sanction? Could he have 
refused to have let the treaty in all its 
parts have been managed and worded as 
the commander-in-chief pleased ? It is ob- 
vious, he had no such power, It is clear, 
then, that, as tothe Convention, whether 
he proved or disapproved of it, whether he 
negociated every line, or never read a 
word of it, he is in no sense whatsoever 
responsible. Sir H. Dalrymple was com- 
mander of the forces; in him. alone all 
discretion, all authority was placed, and 
on him alone all responsibilty rests. But 
it is said, if Sir A. Wellesley did not 
approve the Convention he ought not to 
have signed it. Is it meant by this, that 
when an inferior general officer differs in 
opinion with his commander, le is to 
disobey him? Or if he vbeys, is he ta 
couple that obedicace wits a pu lic dite 
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495) 
“* play of his disapprobation ? A 
** general will often chearfully acquiesce in 
the decision of his superior, when per- 
haps, were he himself commander-in- 
chief, he would act very differently. This 
flows from the very nature of two situa- 
tions, the commander and the command- 
ed. The latier not being responsible for 
his opinions will not be tenacious of them ; 
he will easily submit to the decision of 
his superior, because his acauiescence 
neither ieads to censure nor to praise, 
nor is he vested with responsibility, or 
liable to examination or trial. With re- 
gard to Sir A. Wellesley’s opinion, it is 
known, that if his advice had been fol- 
lowed on the 21st, he would have pur- 
sued the routed army of Junot, and never 
have let him rest till he had destroyed it. 
When the line of pursuing the enemy 
was dropped, and negociation admitted, 
he was then superseded in command, and 
had only to follow the plans of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, for he had no plans of his 
own to follow. This subject, however, 
lies in a short compass, Can Sir A. 
“ Wellesley be lrought to trial, for sign- 
** ing a Convention according to the instruc 
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** tions of his commanding general? He 
OR" nthe ~ * : 

canoot. How absurd then to impute 
¢ 


blame to an otticer, for an obedience to 
the invariable rules of discipline, and for 
** his submis 
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n (Oo which it is not possible 





© he can be frene ht to triq/ ?’— Icanvono 
, 1, 4 ‘ 4 e | 4 } 

foriher What! The Welleslevs: the 

high Wellesleys ; the haughiy Wellesleys, 


accept of this QOld-Bailey-like defence ! 


This worse than ny defence ever set up by 


pinioned caitiff, tatored by attorney that 
+t 


ought to have been hanged as many times as 
he has hairs upon his head! What! “ Ah! 


** you may say what you like, but you can- 
e ; A 5 ; : 

not dake the /aw ot him. He is not in- 
té - ~ “7 . m4 

dictibie, “There is a flaw in your pio- 
““ ceeciugs. His head is safe from the 
€ wanes 1 * Nags * 2E : 

aT (Why, if there be any thing 
that can add to the just indignation and re- 


sentment of the public, it isa defence like 
this. “ You cannot get hold of him: you 
° cannot éring him to trial!" 1 appeal to 
tae reader, whether he everh eard, or read, 
of any thing so base as this Yes, there 
isa very wide dijference indeed between 
W elesley and Marray. The latter was 
merely the agent of the commander-inechief; 
he Wasa field officer, and had no commend 
in the army; he was not one of those 
who would be consulted as to what ought 
to be done, or who would be called into 
# council of war. Whereas the former 
was not only one of that rank to be consuit- 





n inferior 
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| posed acts, and all other acts contrary to 


6 
ed, to be one of a council of war, byt }. 
had had the previous command : he ha 
been. commander-in-chief unti) but a ¢ 7 
hours befcre he entered upon the negociaiioy 
of the armistice ; he was in pessessioy of 
al] the local knowledge, of all the knowleds 
relative to the force and condition of the 
enemy, that was possessed in our army ; a) 
of course, if be agreed to, or sanctioned by 
his signature, what was injurious to his coup. 
try, he was, and must be held to be respop. 
sible forthe act; ory at least, must come jy 
Great pains, the reader will perceive, is takey 
to produce the belief, that Wellesley was. 
mere instrument ; a thing having no will of 
its own; a machine moved by the great 
Dalrymp!e ; and, ina subsequent part of 

‘the article above quoted, the writer says, 
that he was no more responsible ‘* than as 
‘© attorney's or Lanker’s clerk would be tor 
signing an obligation of his master.” ©)! 
the gentle, the submissive, the humble- 
minded Wellesley ! Well, this man, wiicn- 
ever he dies, oughi to be preserved in pickie ; 
for such a Wellesley I never heard of betore. 
‘* An attorney's or banker's clerk!” This 
is a defence well worthy of him who signed 
the armistice with General Kellerman — 
But, come, let us see to what point this doc- 
trine of automaton subomiission would carry 

The proposition is this : that an officer, 
inferior in Command, is not, and cannoi be- 
come responsible, for any thing, be it wha 
it may, which he does by the commanc 0! 
his superior, if the thing done be not cov- 
trary¢o “the articles of war.” Ariicles 0: 
war! Oh, shame! So then, because the 

express statute cannot be cited againsi bin, 
he is to be holden up as an innocent ' 

But, to illustrate the effect of this ¢ ctr 

suppose Dalrymple were to order Weillesies 

to shoot the king. Would not the latter, 
well as the former, be hanged for high tre? 
son? Well, then, there are things wh'c 
an inferior may not do at the cemmane © 
his superior ; yet, the sheoting of the King 

is nowhere expressly prohibited “ in the T- 
** ticles of war.” Suppose, in the arms’ 
it had been agreed upon to surrender the 
whole of the British army, in Portug2, ' 

Junot, at discretion. Would not every ©n° 

of the generals, nay every colonel or com 

mander of a corps, who should have obey< 
an order to fulfil such an agreement, have 
been shot, in a few days after his lane's 

in England? Yet, there is, in the © 4" 

“ cles of war,’ nothing expressly forbid- 


ding such surrender. Both these of 
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honour end interests of the country, ** 
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he first to set his hand to the agreement. 


5 


Phose nod was law ? 


“'s prety ‘sure to contradict himself. 
on, that Wellesley really did no more 
© latter was the great mover in the af- 
“'; and that the former only aided and 


‘sisted. The contrary, however, I think, 
“"Y appears to have been the fact; but, 


, *grinse the armistice ina 
_ "ms; he distinctly declared his objec- 


trie : . 
' “d all in his power to prevent him 
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of fideli- 


‘in the articles relating to the 
fal discharge of Cuty ; but they are no 
>pointed out. The real ques- 
to the 

ce was, or was not, an act, which, 
very rational mind, must have inanifestly 
red to be detrimental to the nation. 
t this question be decided in the negative, 

not only Wellesley, but all the par- 
innocent; but, if it be 
Jin the affirmative, they are all guil- | 
lhe the most guilty, ‘because he, who | 


” 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 
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ncerned are 


a. 
; 


could possibly be well acquainted with 
local and other circumstances, was 


i 
ii 4 


ihe writer of this defence says, in 
noiber place, that very great mischief might 


arisen from an open rupture between 


jy? 
wit 
} 
ts 


r commanders. In the plural, observe, 


bough, but a moment before, we had been 
old, that there 
Ve are told 


was but ove commander. | 

, that if Wellesley had publicly | 

cared his disapprobation of the terms of 
agreement, ** the discord, which must 


‘ have ensued between him and the com- 
‘mander-in-chief would have unquestion- 


bly embarrassed all the future operations 

of thearmy.” What! the disapprobation 
tso mild, so gentle, so unassuming, so | 
so submissive a thing as an ‘* atlor- | 
ney's or banker's clerk’! Conld this 


umobile, 


hing’s disapprobation have embarrassed all 


perations of an army, under a chief 
Incredible! No; we 
nnot be made to believe, that a machine, 


hough composed of flesh and blood, or of 


1 and bones rather, could have produced 
‘embarrassment in the operations of an | 


my. lf it stood in his way, Sir Hew 
Wiata name!) could have put it into an 
'm chest, or thrusted it into any hole or 
ser, and amongst any of the dead stock 


When a man hasa bad cause; | 

vhe is put to the inventing of reasons, | 
| 

| 


ithe army. 





‘‘erto 1 have proceeded upon the suppo- 


r ! 
| ovey the orders of Dalrymple; that 


lectus hear what further this famous 
vedas has to. say. “© Sir Arthur 
Yellesley, in fact, privately protested 
the strongest 





28 to the commander-in-chief, and 





from granting the terms he did to the 
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Sir A. Wellesley neither ap- 
concern whatever 
In writing (he armistice: it was negociated 
with Kellermann by Sir H, Dalrymple 
. } 


: } -- , ? . 
himself (indeedit was dictated and write 


enemy 


proved, nor had any 


veh by Keilermann), and was 
sir A Wellesley, 
17 ole i nee to the 2p XY) ? ’ Order of Nor H. 
Dairymile the commandei=inechief —It is 
a curious fact, not unworthy 
that Sir H. Dalrymple had intended in 
the first instance to athx bis own signature 
tothe armistice; but that he retraned 
from doing so, and ordered Sir A Wel- 
lesley to sign it, at the instigation of the 
French general, whose views in such a 


fen iam bt 


ali oracar . i — 
alterwards sioned Ly 


ot re mark, 


requisition it does not require much pes 
netration to discover, Sir A. Wellesley 
therefore is no more responsible for the 
terms of the armistice, than col, Murray 
is for the terms of the Convention; orto 
carry the comparison still further, than 
an attorney’or banker's clerk would be 
for signing an obligation of his master. 
It has been urged, that Sir A. Well: sley 
might have told the commander-in-chief, 
that he would sooner go into arrest than 


put his naine to such an instrument, but 


under the firmest conviction in bisown 
mind (which, if coolly considered, will 
be found to be the simple fact), that he 


was merely acting under the positive ore 


ders of the commander-in-chief, he 
signed it as he would have done any 
other military order whieh did not appear 
to him to be contrary to the articles of 
war, or the establisbed laws ef his coun. 
(ry, in preference to commencing open 
hostilities with his commander-in-chief 
ty after he superseded him, 
sign the 


—the very day 
Sir A. Wellesley’s refusal to 
armistice, would by no means have pre- 
vented the conclusion of it, but the dis- 
cord which must have ensued between 
him and the commander-in-chief would 
have unquestionably embarrassed all the 
future operations of the army. These 
are strong facts; but they are most sub- 
stantially and literally true, and perfectly 
corroborated by numerous letters from 
the most distinguished officers of the 
British army in Portugal. These letters 
also all. agree in stating, thet Sir A, 
Wellesley most distinctly declared hits 
opinion that the expediency of per- 
mitting the French to capitulate at 
all, was occasioned solely by the die 
lemma into which the army had been 
brought by its being prevented, contrary 
to his plans and wishes repeatedly urged, 
from following up the victory ofthe Qlst, 
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‘© in which case, the whole French army | mistice ; 


‘6 must inevitably have been destroyed, 


, 4 j j F on 
ue fafalarivy 
ef 


‘© instead of being enabled by th 
‘‘ to retreat to ihe passes, and to concen- 
‘« trate themselves in forts in their 
which it might consume te whole of the 
winter months lo teat them ont of. At 
«¢ the conclusion of the action of the 21st, 
l'rench “at 
nearer to 


army 


rear, 


‘© the head quarters of the 
‘« Torres Vedras were four mites 
the right wing of the English 
hich had not been engaged, than tothe 
‘* French defeated army, in consequence of 
h lusively attacked our 
centre and Jeft wing. It therefore amounts 
‘ alnosttoacertainty, that if Sir A. Wel- 


> 


aving exXi 
) 


; 1 s a 
* Jesloy bad been permitted to push forward 
“acreeably to his plan and request, he 


must inevitably have arrived before them, 
occupied their and annihilated 
‘© them as an army.’——'There is, after 
acrying paragraph about © parly ant- 
* mosity,”’ than which charge nothing ever 
was more false, as every man in the country 
will testify, So, here, the few weeks of 
Sir Hew are swelled out into ‘* the whole 
‘* of the winter months "! And where was 
Junot to find provisions for the whole of the 
winter months? Were his army and his 
horses and his fleet to be fed by ravens; or 
had they collected tood sufficient, in that 
very country where our fine commanders 
were afraid of being starved in a week 
or,two !—— So, if Wellesley had been per- 
mitted to goon, he would have destroyed the 
French army. Now, who prey ented him ? 
His victory was won on the 2Ist of August. 
Sir Harry (another slang name !) tells us, 
that though he arrived while the battle was 
goingon, he left all to Wellesley ; and Wel- 
lesivy’s friends in England took special care 
to inform the public, that he, and he alone, 
bad the claim to the merit. Accordingly, 
those who express their joy and approbation 
by the use of the bottle, drank ‘+ the brave 
“ Sir Arthur Wellesley and his army.” No- 
body's name was heard of but his. Sir Bur- 
ard did not pretend to have any share in the 
merit, and we gave him credit for his mo- 
C: stv, Well, then, who stopped Wellesley ? 
Who prevented him from ‘* pushing on 9” 
The Duke D'Abrantes. That cruel Tartar. 
It was he, or it was nobody, that so suddenly 
wrested the progress of our dashing ‘* Cheva- 
as Hier dv bain.” For only look at the dates, 
which are always very troublesome things, 
when men have to lie through a cause, Who, 
Upon reading what I have quoted above, 
_—_— Hot suppose, that a month, or, a 
y cays, had elapsed between the 
Pais OF the Jit gad the signing of the ar- 


sricte 
POsis, 


this, 
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' ” 
seeing that, before the latter mo. 
place, the French had had time “ to rei, 


“tothe passes, and to concentrate thor 
. ‘ai iije 
€é 


‘ 


selves in the strong forts?” Who Ww 
not suppose, that several days, at Jess 
had elapsed? But, the fact is, that th. 
bittle was fought on the 21st, and the 
armistice agreed wpon and signed on the 29! 
‘There cow not possibly be any more t! 
twenty four hours between the battle ang 


arniistice ; 


4 
Aid 


and, observe, Sir Burrard | 
Wellesley to do as he pleased on the 215; he 
had all the then army under his command; be 
might have gone on if he would; and bjs 
stupid defender, appearing to forget th 
really strong and undeniable facts, calls the 
2ist a fatal day.——Now, as to p 
Hew, when did he come upen the 
stage ? Not till the 22d; not wil th 
after §* the fatal day ;” not, to use hisoy 
words, till “ a few hours before ceren| 
‘* Kellerman.came.”’ So that, it is, | think, 
as clear as day-light, that Wellesley was 
controuled by nobody, that he was held back 
by nobody ; that he was, as to al] practical 
purposes, the commander-in-chief, until the 
very moment of General Kellerman’s arriv:!, 
and that, as he has had all the praise, so he 
is entitled, to all the blame for whatever, ce 
serving blame, took place previous to thst 
inoment, There remains now to be no 
ticed; what this: defender says about /7 
protests and private Jetters. He asserts, that 
Wellesley privately protested against the a 
mistice, and that Dalrymple turned a cea 
ear to his agvice, Against this assertion 
which is quite bare of ail authority, Jets 
put the probabilities of the case. And, | ask 
the reader ; I put it to the piain good s0* 
of the public, whether it be probable, of 
hardly possible, that Sir Dalrympie, «” 
had arrived at head quarters but 2 '" 
hours, and who had been in the cou" 
not many hours ; who could know jittle, 
nothing, of local circumstances or of 0 
circumstances to be taken into cons 
tion ; who was a person of no great 1" 
and who carried with him no other wes" 
than that of his mere rank: I put ene 
impartial public, whether it was prove’ 
whether it was possible, that this maa 
should, under such circumstances, com’ “ 
with his boots on, and his hands and me BE 
washed, and take, not only the actua cr 
rative command upon him, but take up ©" 
pen, before he sat down to eat or (0 oT" 
and settle, upon his own unassisted “96 
an agreement which was to determin’ " 
fate of the whole of the enemy's 2)" 
fleet ; that he should do this, not wk 
out advice, but against the advice and tit 
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nn protest of one notoriously the favourite 
i otoriously backed by a host 


ihe ayinis! ers,% 
i ae’ 

> owerfal friends athome in and outof par- 
+ sant. and not less notoriously of no very 


yr < sposition, especially on the 
i ~ 


yyassuiig w) es. L . 
ioing a brilliant victory ; that 


ort w ott IS Pa 
7 


is 
? . : P 
» proud nt old man, sQouia not cle vn to 
consut with, but should reject the 
chaperson, nay, end ma ke him, like an 
nker's clerk, set his land to, 


<s being the negociator of, terms penned 


, 
. =~ bh 

‘ } 

iey S OF i 


 ) 
thie French G: neral, aid ¢ iwainst whi hy 
had made a solemn protest ; 


jatetul teraas he 
man who hears 


lput ito the sense “ol any 
whet.er this be Away, 
then, with allthe lies about private protests 
id private letters, There is no proof pro- 
of the existence of any such protest ; 
while there is the strongest presumptive 
made, 


possible ? f 


proof, thatno such protest ever was 
have we not the internal evidence 
Dalrymple’s dispatch ? What does the 
idgeatleman say? Why: ‘* As I Jand- 
“ed in Portugal entirely unacquainted with 
“the actual state ofthe French arasy, and 
“many circumstances of a jocal and inci- 
“ d nature, which, DOUBTLESS, 
‘ had great weight in deciding the question, 
“my OWN opinion in fovour of expelling 
“the French ary from Portugal, by mei 
e ofthe Convention, was, suc ‘h and mach," 
Way this ‘** doultless?”’ He does not 
pretend to have had a decided opinion of his 
on. Would he have thus speken, if he 
lespised the protest of Wellesley > The 
thing 1s not to be believed by even the most 
cr vious and most stupid of mankind ; and 
J veseechthe honest part ef the public, I 
dDeswech all those who teel for the honour of 
beg country, to be upon thei 
guard asainst the arts of that sink of fulse- 
Hod a0 Corrupt i on, which is now stirring 
t ‘s very entrails for the purpose of mis- 
‘Ug the public mind and palsying the 
“TQlOf Justice, ——** Private lelters from 
“Gearnny” have been tramped up, and 
Pcdisbed without signatures ; it was stated, 
‘everal of the papers, that, when the 
SUCe was s) gne d, W ellesley was at the 
tere a forty miles from head quarters ; 
we there are two facts, which I am parti- 
irly anxious to impress upon the minds 
y readers ; the first of which is, that 
the Pi es He ws-paper, ir, which 
oe Api eared the dirty defence of Welles- 
ak was, in the autumn of 41806, the 
rc Pery of a company of persons, 
Cuefy East Indians, and that Mr. Paull ha- 
"0% accused one of these persons, a man 
Who bad been high in office under Lord 
lesley, of caus ng certain articles to be 


a 


Gentas 


Of 1 


og 


advice of 
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| put in that t paper against him, the person se 
| accused, whose name was Ropmnson, and 
| who lived in Devonshire Plo KUOW-= 
ledged, in t leider to Mr. Paull that Ae was ea 
part pr OTleltor, whieh letter [ saw and read, 
| Ihave not beard. thot the paper has chanved 
propriet« rs, god my fi ly t! at it 
| has not.—The second fact is, that. in the 
| Gazette Extraordinary, contamning the do- 
Cuinents rej ing to the Jate transactions in 

Portugal, that document, that most import- 
| t decument of all, the armistice. which 
| Wassigned by, and which was evidently the 

rk of, Wellesley, was inserted in the 
| French lang unge, wunaccompanted with a 
| translation, while all the cther documents, 


to none of which bis name and seal were 
athxed, were inserted im knolish only ; 
a thing as unprecedented as the motive of 
it must be obvious to all the world. Un- 
tilthe ministers have had time to show, 
that they had no hand in this; that some 
of their underlings were bribed to do it; 
[ will not accuse them, or suppose them 
guilty, of an act of partiality so shock- 
ingly base; but, unless this be done by 
them, upon their heads the charge must 
finally tali, and, in the mean while we 
should be upon our guard ,every man should 
endeavour to warn his neighbour, against 
the effect of that seidettiand infamous ine 
fluence which is now at work for the pur- 
pose of bringit ng Wellesk y off in) saf ty 
over the mangled reputations of the other 
commanders. 

Botley, 22 Sept. 1898. 

P. S. Lhave below, inserted, upon this 
subject, a /etter, 
Times pew spaper, b¢ th which I beg 
commend to the perusal of my readers. 


and an article from the 
1O fe- 


—— o_~ 


ConvVENTIONS IN PORTUGAL. 

Sir,—I[ cannot doubt that you, who have 
been so often the evlogist of British valour, 
aud the assertor of British honour, and who 
have lately descanted with so much force 
and justice upon both, will open the pages 
of your Register to » hoever shall wish to 
expose to public observation transactions 
by which the honour of our covntry is im- 
paired, and the glory of her brave defenders 
tarnished, That this has happened by the 
Convention concluded by our commander 
in Portugal is, Ag HS not a matter of 
doubtful surmise hypothesis; it is a fact 
notorious to every ie ate of the community ; 
it is felt by every man throughout Engk ind, 
from the cabinet minister to the cottager ; 
it is at this moment the subject of universal 
grief and indignant reprobation in al) parts 
of this capital, ——How is it, Sir, that mie 
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nisters have been unable to infuse their own 
spirit, and the spirit of the nation at large, 
into the generals they employ ?—Not a man 
amongst us doubted that Junot and his army 
would be brought prisoners to kngland; and 
we anticipated with a very pardonable, if 
not a Jaudable exultation, the arrival here, 
as captives, of some of Buonaparte’s best 
troops commanded by his best generals. 
General Kellerman is the man to whom the 
honour of the victory at Marengo in a great 
measure belongs—Hiow did it happen 
that Sir A. Wellesley, on the very day after 
his memorable vietory, when he was fully 
able to appreciate the relative means possess- 
ed by himself and his enemy, should agree 
«© that the French army § hould in no case be 
** considered as prisoners of war, that they 
“© should te conducted hack safe to France, 
‘ and be left in undisiurbed possession of 
© what they call thetr private property?”- _ 
Good God! Sir! Is the good old maxim, 
that one Englishman is a match for twe 

Frenchinan, to be reversed? Or what was 
there to prevent 30,000 Britons from making 
half the number of Frenchmen surrender 
at discretion? ‘The possession of the forts, 


the strong position at Cintra, the want of 


victuallers, cannot be listened to. Had the 
French army victuallers to attend them when 
they entered the country as enemies ? Cou'd 
not we, who were the friends and deliverers 
of the Portuguese, rely upon their assistance 


for a tortnight’s or even a month's supply of | 


provisions? Ata time too when all the north 
of Portugal was open to us. Have the 
French armies had victuallers to attend them 
in their campaigns in Germany, Poland, and 
Dalmatia? —— After the battle of the 2{st 
we were, or we might have been, at the 
heels of the French army, with our bayonets 
in their loins; and, if properly pursued, 
even without the aid of cavalry, they would 
have had no time to take up or strengthen a 
position at Cintra. Junot knew this, and 
therefore enceavoored to stop us by negacia- 
ion. He has accomplished by address what 
he in vain attempted with the sword. Por- 
tugal was no longer his object: that every 
bat man in his atmy knew must be Jost: 
but he wanted to «ave bis troops, to keep 
unclipped the wings of the French eagles. 
He has succeeded, and in so doing he has 
pared the nails of the British lion. He has 
transferred to his own brow the laurels which 
his opponent bas thus declared himself un- 
worthy of. Indeed, he has done himself 
immortal honour, and our army has sus- 
tained a disgrace, which I only hope is not 
indelible. We admire Comwwatuts for his 
masterly retreat with 5 sail of the line before 
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13; and shall we refuse our enemy the -» 
plause due to him for escaping from a sity. 
tion ten times more critical? Buonans: 
will not withheld his praise, and you y) 
soon see these conventions held up: the 


world in the Moniteur amongst the mow 
g'orious trophies of the French army — 
Qur troops are now in possession of the 
{: 


. ‘YT , > 
rts of the ‘Lagus :—ask our artillery 


7 a 





’ 


engineer officers what time it would have 
required to occupy them by force ——Wer 
any thing wanting to Junot’s triumph on 
this occasion, Jook at all the details of his 
stipulations ; they contain demands which 
one should have thought no British citice 
would fora moment have listened to, |i 
his garrisons march through Portugal, 
are to be accompanied by British como 
ries to provide for their subsistence. \! 
they embark, all the horses are to be care 
embarked withthem. Why, Sir, our: 
mander has positively engaged tocarry home 
a larger number of French horses, tha 
were sent from England with Sir A. Weie 
ley’s army, by whom these Frenchmen he 
been beaten: and whilst weare tol‘, '! 
that officer had no more cavalry with bur, 
| because horse transports are so scarce or» 
dear, and whilst we are actually preven'e 
' by these causes from sending out al! (0 
| cavalry we wish for the future operations “ 
the campaign, our general has most gene- 
rously undertaken to convey to France 60) 
French horses. But, it seems, our (rus 
| ports are not good enough for ‘“ His ex 
** lency the French cominander in chief, an 
| © the other principal officers of the f 
| army.” Our generals and officcrs mj 
| sail about the globe in West-Indiamen, 
colliers ; but Junot and his friends, forsoo!! 
must be accommodated on board ships 
war.—If they had been brought prisonc’ 


to England, this might have been a prope’ 
| distinction, and the emblem on the admits 
bow would have felt complacen< y at t 
freight ; but that his majesty’s ships 8? 

be sent into an enemy's port (o ey 
enemy's army, and to have it said there, 

















ve could 

we brought them so far because; We C ,* 
not make that army prisoners, 15 eye 
pd 


exposing the ships toa dishonour, @ il 
majesty's officers toa degradation, which 
is bardly in human nature to support.—~ 
Ask lord Mulgrave and lord St. none be 
any other Jord of the admiralty, if oot i 
are fit for this sort of service. —It 15 4 wt 
fact, that many of our- public gta 
representatives of his majesty, bave of 
exposed to great inconvenience and rite 
"danger, for the want of this very accom” 
| dation which isto be obtained for Geo 
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Tonot; they have been told that packet- 
boats, or bye-boats, or fishing-boats, are good 
nay, Sir, the conqueror of Maida, 
h difficulty obtained for 
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enough ; 
r John Stuart, wil 
accommodation a small brig of war, when 
va last went out to take the command ot 
jurarmy in Sicily : but M. Junot must pom- 
Jy sail into Rochfort in a British 74 
iy there belongsa large portion of French 
‘asolence to the formation of this demand, 
there is in yielding toit a degree c fpusillani- 
ity, which, as an Englishman, I am altoge- 
ashamed to characterise. ---- But, it is 
only the Frenchmen, their horses, 
‘arms and baggage, their 60 rounds of 
anmunition. that we are thus to take cure of 
forthem;—but adi their private property, 
nothing of which can be taken away, must 
also be secured, landed on the coast of 
France, and, I suppose, insured at Lloyd's, at 
lis majesty’s expence, against the dangers 
of the seas: —a pretty employment this for 
British seamen!!! Except the sight of the 
Danes voluntarily and for money assisting 
usin fitting out their own ships last year at 
Copenhagen, I never, since 1 was born, 
ard of any thing so mean and so dastardly. 
——Junot may have squeezed any sum out 
his duchy of Aérantes, his followers may 
lave extorted with thamb-screws moidores 
or ingots of gold from the unfortunate 
Yortuguese, his coffers may be full of the 
produce of that rapine and plunder which 
has been long since denounced, to the ven- 
peace of indignant Kurope,—yYET ALL Is TO 
sackeD! The British seamen = and 
ics, the conquerors of Vimeira, the 
verers of Portugal, are to aid and abet 
se Most atrocious robberies. ‘They are to 
ake themselves accessaries of the fact. 
icy are to receive the stolen goods, and to 
‘avey them to a place of safety !!!—Kither 
‘i¢ Frenclyare or are not robbers and plun- 
<rers. If they are, Englishmen are now 
f accomplices. ———-W hat _ will our good 
nd and ally, tae Prince Regent, say to all 
‘215? What will he say, when he learns, that 
we have not only thus prevented his subjects 
™ recovering their stolen goods, insured 
‘0 asylum and indemnity to the robber, 
but that we have, in fact, wrested from him 
‘ue sovereignty of his country? For, if this 
convention, this surrender of British honour, 
be fulfilled, his royal highness is not at liberty 
to call to account any one of his subjects who 
may have been foremost in giving aid and as- 
‘slance to an invading enemy, and whose 
treachery may have afforded that enemy the 
an of prolonged resistance when attacked 
y the allies of his royal highness. That 
hese shameful terms were not extended to 
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secure a sate retreat to the Russian fleet, is 
due, not to the spirit of our military negoci- 
ation, bot tothe resistance of Sir Charles 


2 .¢ ri ° ® 

Wotton, Phe convention which ie signed 
ratty «I . ’ ° . 

with the Russian admiral is second in unpree 
f 


— — : ' 3 ’ o} 
mety omy to that concinded with JUDO gs 


} E : ! ] ’ 
but at least he has not returned the enemy's 
A OF } eg cae 
soips to their country with OO rounds of 


cartridges to each gun.—To have rvereed to 


the conditions set forthin the 7th article of 
the armistice shews such an absence of judg- 
ment, of spirit, of common sense, that I 
really can bardly believe my eyes when I see 
Sir A. Wellesley’s name put to it—— 
Whilst we are thus spontaneously, and with- 
out condition, giving up the whole French 

army, who ought to have been considered as 

our prison rs, what have we done for our 

friends the Spaniards? Look at the 18th, 
article of the definitive convention. You 

will there find, that, in exchange for the 

Spanish troops detained on board ship in the 

port of Lisbon, which are thus graciously 

delivered to him, our commander-in-chief 
engages to obtain from the Spaniards a num- 
ber of civil and military Frenchmen detained 
in Spain in consequence of certain occur- 
rences in that country. If the British gene- 
ral receives a civil answer to his requisition 
on thishead, it can enly be in favour of the 
peculiar situation in which Spain now stands 
towards this country. Atall events, he will 
be told, that before he again ventures to 
negociate on military matters, he should 
take a lesson from Castanos.——lI write, 
Mr. Cobbett, in some haste, and therefore 
can notice only cursorily these and other 
points that have excited my grief as well as 
my surprise. The putting H. I. and 
R. My. Napoleon I. (whom this country has 
never officially acknowledged in that cana» 
city) by the side of our most gracious SO¥VC. 
reign; the leaving the French in possession 
of Lisbon till the embarkation of their 





second division; the engagement to inter- 


ret every doubt in favour of the French 
army ; the wholetenour of the 16th article ; 
the 20th, which relates 1o hostages; the 
impropriety of a lient. colonel of the army 
stipulating, without authority, for Sir C. 
Cotton, whose flag was flying at the maire 
mast head; alithese things afford, in addi-« 
to what I] have already said, ample ,and 
abundant matter for regret, and, as I thinks 
for censure on those who acted for this coun 
try. They si! bear the appearance of @ 
beaten and despondent mind. Ifthe French 
had been our conquerors, instead of we 
theirs, these articles could not have been 
worded more to their advantage —But, ff 
must not ask to occupy too much of your 
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present Register ; perhaps I may hereafter 
return to the subject——One topic only, 
but that a most important one, I wil! yet 
It seems that on this, as on other 
occasions, the public is to remain in doubt 
who is the author of so much mischief and 
calamity. One naturally looks to the com- 
mander-in-chief as the responsible person : 
in furtherance of this idea, Sir A. Welleslev’s 
friends assert, that he had not only no share 
in framing the conditions, but that he even 
protested against them, and that he signed 
the armistice only at the positive and pe- 
remptory command of his superior officer. 
If he should hereafter be able to snbstautiate 
this absolve him fiom 
blame, twofold vengeance will be 
called for onthe head of Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
But, I own to you, I cannot believe this 
story ; wor cav I believe, until itis proved, 
that Sir H. Dalrymple is so empty, sovain, 
soself-conceited a character, asto have insist 2d 
upon such a measure, in opposition to Sir 
Arthur's advice. Hisown dispatch, and the 
armistice itself, contain internal evidence to 
the contrary. He could have assumed the 
comimand of the army but a very few hours 
before the armistice was signed; it must 
therefore have been done by the advice of his 
predecessors in command. Qn this point. 
however, the British public must and will 
have full and undisguised information. 

Here, then, is a new, and I trust it will se an 
efficacious lesson, to our military and naval 


C iO. 


assertion, it will 


whilst 


sar 
iy 


commanders, not to outstep the boundary of | 


their functions. 
rals at the h 
fighting, are to make treaties, or conven- 
tions, and to convert themselves into diplo- 
malic ministers, issuing full powers, which 
they do not themselves possess, to their 
subordinate officers? This right and power 
used to be reserved to the sovereign ; and 
generals contented themselves with simply 
agrecing to or refusing the terms of capitu- 
lation proposed by their opponents.——] 
was in hopes that the capitulation of Copen- 
hagen would have been a safficient warning 
of the ill consequences of deviating from 
the old established rule; but 1 now confess 
that it requires more faith than I am master 
of to continue my confidence in that man 
as a negociator (however meritorious he may 
be in other respects) who has set his name 
to, and been the prime mover in, two such 
unwarrantable transactions. Perhaps, if his 
Majesty's ministers had taken proper notice 
of the former of the two, they would not 
now be subject to the mortification of join- 
ing inthe universal censure of the latter. 
-——-f am, Sir, your humble servant,—Awn 
EnguisuMan,—Lon don, 19th Sept. 1808. 


Since when is it that gene- 


“ad of their armies, instead of | 
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CoNVENTIONS IN PorTUGAL.—From, 
Times Newspaper, of the 192; 
150s. " 
The Convention of Lisbon stil] continns 

| to make every tongue eloquent, and eae 

heart bleed, in those parts of the island 
where the Extraordinary Gazette has found 
its way ; and as we farther learn, throy 
the army of Portugal, whose labours 
terminated so unsuccessfully. The hon 
of the country has been sacrificed, its fires 
hones blasted, the reputation of its arms tyr. 
nished, the resources of the enemy incre: 
ed and concentrated, the plunder o: 
allies sanctioned, the pride of our inyinc- 
ble navy insulted, and the feelings of our 
gallant seamen injured and corroded beyond 
expression. One can feel, therefore, but lit. 
tle inclination to jaugh at the authors of such 
wrongs. Who can think, without tears ot 

rage and bitterness, of an English fleet a 

this moment employed in carrying home a 

well appointed French army, along with thei 
colours, arms, ammunition, baggage, and 

' plunder, in order to unite in a fresh expedi- 

tion against the liberties and honour of Spain’ 

A curse, a deep curse, wring the heart and 

wither thehand, that were base enough to ce- 

vise and execute this cruel injury cn their 
country’s peace and honour. But all the 
world is now calling out, who gave Dalrym: 
ple, and Burrard, and Cotton, their ap- 
pointments? The country should have cal- 
led out as loudly as we did, who gave 

Whitelocke his appointment? and then the 

occasion for clamouring now would have 

been removed—Dalrymple and Burrard 
would never have had their appointmen!. 

But why are these men to be singled out: 

| They are not the only persons implicated in 

' the mischief. Come forth, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley ! You are the man who first sig! 

ed, in the 5th article of your treaty, “* (0st 
| © the French army should in no case be cco 
«* sidered as prisoners of war” to the men 
who had the very day ‘before conquered 
them: but, above all, you signed that artic’e 
of an armistice, by which you agreed that i 
enemy's fleet should ride in safety in (0° 
| Tagus, * after our army and fleet bad ob- 
** tained possession of the town and por & 
‘© Lisbon!” Human credulity caa harely 
believe that any thing so monstrously <a 
rious to your country could have entered int 
the heart of the basest of her sons, and still ess 
into yours, which we believe to be proud “ 
imperious enough. You might as well oa 
signed, that Portsmouth and ange 
should be neutral ports for an enemy > a 
to ride in. If the situation of your #- 

had obliged you to stipulate for the sate!) m" 

an enemy's army, what obliged you to |" 
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ge for the security of an enemy’ 
ou might, without risk, 


here you found it, 


‘or ten lon 


nthe Lag us: 
‘human calcul ition, Was 1 
Bid ed nothing short of two b attles won by 


1i}} nossible ; 3 a ti t\Agy 


10 . Tage « 

British army, a id one oer y signed by a 
RB seneral, could at last have set tt free, 
m. it then observed, while we are appreci- 


| the dis races of our naval and military 
ors, that Sir Charles Cotton has only 
Ru ssian seamen home —Sir Arthar 
+y would have sent home stoi the 
and actually signed a 
yto that effect. Sir Hew Buldrnple 
epted that the French army shouid be 
Jixerated, but stipulated that it should be 
h ided in the north of France; but Sir 
ur Wellesley agreed, without any such 
cification (art 5), ‘that the French army 
in no case be considered as prison- 
‘ers of war; that all those of whom it 
‘consists, should be conveyed to France, 
iy bee arms and baggage, and all their 
private property of every description, 
no part of which should le wrested from 
“them.” The final convention, therefore, 
is but built upon tl 1e provisiona armistice, 
ad is really restrictive of its most injurious 
tipulations, But chiefly, Sir Arthur Wei- 
desicy is the first man with a British uniform 
pon his back, that has put his signature to 
‘bottom of atreaty, at the head bof which 
| the recognition of ‘* his lmperial and 
oval Isjesty Napoleon I.” I 
Majesty George I!I. may say to this, 
Know not; but wa > hope and trust it will 
soe bar to the admission of one whom 
uld mention, into the Royal Party, 
eee Council, the King’s Friends ; 
t those who have overturned thrones, 
nolished potentates, in the eastern 
here, will at Jeast od viewed with 
* jelousy, in their acknowledgement of 
eral and imperial titles, in ‘the western, 
) their country does'not acknowledge 
hor W ellesiey having, therefore, 
eat nome the French army, i is now nothing 
ito bring himself home, and meet 
‘eting asp sect and kindly salutations of 
latry grateful for those favours of which 
‘S SUperiors in } 


eas | 


rid their ships, 
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SIN ui Xv 
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command were the im- 
ite dispensers, but of which he was a 
nga ished participator.—Before we con- 
, We shall say a few words on Sir Ar- 
“ur Weilesley’s appointment to this com- 
id. The public, it istrue, thought bet- 
of his talents than t! ey have been foun 


“o deserve, 


- Bat those who elevated him to 
“ation had nearer opportunities of 
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s fleet ? . 
have left that 
and as you found it. 
ng months had it been blockaded 


i 
its esc ape, on ailthe princi} ies 
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ig, and ought to have estimated more 
justly the extent of bis capacity, and the 
frmaess of his mind, It is in vain, there- 
lore, to say, that some part of bis disgrace 
IS not reflected on his 


the mo: 


observi: 


patrons: and we are 


anxious that this should be under- 


stood, because we see the same iniluen eC, 
Which has raised hia, still exerted to pros 
tect him. W!} hy wes his preliminary treaty 
seut to the press in Mr ‘nch only, asif, while 
heacknowledged the legali ny of his Napoleon's 
title, he had owned the pre-eminence of the 
language which the Cosas an speaks? Why, 
but to circumscribe as much as possible the 
Knowledge of his previous concessions, and 
to make it appear that Cotton had liberated 
the Russian seamen; that Cotton had sent 
them to man the Swedish flotilla which was 
captured at Sweab ours 5 that Dalrymyle had 
sent home vie French army, with ail their 
ba cgage and ammunition, to join in the 
des! Faction of Spain ; that Dalrymple had 
hem up the irp lunder? W he _ s Wel- 
Wi ah Ss trealy stipu lated all this, and more 
over, that the « hie ‘f port of a king va should 
be neutral towards its own W ns: 
therefore, the commanders of this wret thed 
expedition are brought to their trial, let 
them meet with fair and impartial iesine 
let not the proceedings of one of them bx 
given to the pablic ina language which it 


viven 
a? 


‘nemie 5. 


does understand, while 
are veiled in a tongue which it does not an- 
derstand : such couduct is infamous. And, 
above all, jet there be no procrastination in 
the punishment of delinquents who hay 
grossly injured three kingdoms, England, 
Sweden, and Spain ; and let us wipe otf the 
imputation of treachery, under which we 
must most justly suffer with all our allies, if 
we do not take ample vengeance on. those 
who have dared, by a shameful conventional] 
arrangement, an , in defiance of their 
country’s most sol 
Russia in mauning her fleets agai 
and France in augmenting her forces against 
Spal, 


mn obligations, to assist 
st Sweden, 
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ConvenTions IN PortruGat.,—-from the 
London Gazette Extraordinary, friday, 
Sept. 10. 
Downing Street, S Dt. 10, 1808.—-A 
SPRY, 0 f which the following is a ccpy, 
was received yesterday evening from Jieut, 


1 


mple, commanding his 


i de 


gen, Siu Hew Dalry 
lressed to 


majesty’s troops in Portugal, a 
iord viscount Castlereagh, one of’ his ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state, and 
brought by capt. Dalrymple, military scecre- 
tary to Sir Hew Dalrympic 


id- Quarters Cintra, 


S. ‘ 4 3 a ¥ 


those of ane ther 


2 Le 


2° 
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Lord, JT have the honour to inform your | 


lordship that I landed in Portugal, and took 


the command of the army, on Monday, the | 
22d of August, the next day after the batile | 
of Vimiera, and where the enemy sustained | 


a signal defeat, where the valour and disci- 


pline of British troops, and the talents of | 
* «* . ° * ° a = | 
British oficers, were eminently displiyed.— | 


A few hours after my arriva}, gen. Keller- 

. f eee = 
mann came in with a flag of truce from the 
French general in chief, in order to propose 


an agreement fora cessation of hostilities, | 


for the purpose of concluding a Convention 
for the evocuation of Portugal by the French 
troops. ‘Lhe inclosed contains the several 
Articles at first agreed upon and signed by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and gen. Kellermann ; 
but as this was done with a reference to the 
British admiral, who, when the agreement 
was courmunicated to him, objected to the 


’ } 1 


7th article, which had for its object the | 


eisposal of the Russian fleet in the Tagus 
finally concluded that heut-col. Mur- 


‘yur ° ad } ) : 1c 
art aster-general to the British 


Nellermann, shorld proceed | 
cussion of the remaining articles, | 
iy to conclude a Convention for the | 


{ 
' 
di 


and fin 


‘Vacuetion of Portugal, subject to the ratifi- 


cation of the French general in chief, and 


the British commanders by sea and Jand.— | 


After considerable discussion. and repeated 
reference to me, which rendered it necessary 
for me to avail myself of the limited period 
atterly prescribed for the suspension of 
hostilities, in order to move the army for- 
wards, and to place the several columns 
upon the routes by which they were to 
advance, the Convention was signed, and 


‘ 
5 


the ratification exchanged the 30th of last | 


month.—That no time might be lost in 
obtaining anchorage for the transports and 


other shipping, which had for some days | 


been exposed to great peri! cn this dangerous 


coast, and to insure the communication | 


between the army and the victuallers, which 


was cut off by the badness of the weather | 


aud the surf upon the shore, I sent orders 
to the Buffs, and 42d regiments, which 
were on board of transports with Sir C. 
Coiton’s fleet, to land and take possession of 
the forts on the Tagus whenever the admiral 
thought it proper todo so. ‘This was accord- 












a 





ingly carried into execution yesterday morn- 






ing, when the forts of Cascais, St. Jutien’s, 
and Bogio were evacuated by the French | 


troops, and taken possession of by ours. — { 
Ti 4 : ‘to . 
As Tianded in Portugal entirely unacquainted 
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with the actual’ state of the French arm, 
and many circumstances of a local and ind C ) 
dental nature, which doubtless had creat * 
weight in deciding the question ; my owg —_ 
opinion in favour of the expediency of ey. ou. 3 
pelling the French army from Portugal. by — 
' means of the Convention the late defeat had 613)}— 
induced the French general in chief to C 
' solicit, instead of doing so by a continuation Con 
of hostilities, was principally founded ~~ 


the great importance of time, which the an taki 
season of the year rendered PeCuuariy Viiue 


alll, 
-able, and which the enemy could eas) Hi of 
have consumed in the protracted defence of aici 
the strong places they cccupied, had terms ‘ple 
of convention been refused thm.—Whey sainte: 
the suspension of arms was agreed upon, the set of 
army under the command of Sir John Moore esemb! 
had not arrived, and doubts were even en. strociou 
terlained whether so large a body of mea Felt, an 
could be Janded on an open and a dangerous bect. | 
beach ; and that being effected, whether the ainly 1 
| supply of so large an army with provisions ceas! 1 
from the ships could be provided for, unde try 
all the disadvantages to which the shipping low in 
were exposed, During the negociation, the but few 
former difficulty was overcome by the actie Xciling 
vity, zeal, and intelligence, ot capt. Male war) 
colm, of the Donegal, and the officers and y rouee 
men under his orders ; but the possibility of he very 
the latter seems to have been at an civ, ions up 
nearly at the moment when it was no longer thors.— 
necessary.—Capt. Dalrymple, of the 18th beiraye 
dragoons, my military secretary, will bee wedish 
the honour of delivering to yeur Jorcsiip he feel 
thisdispatch. He is fully informed ot what An man) 
ever has been done under my orders, reiot\e have bet 
to the service on which Ihave been ev t paon 
ployed, and can give any explanation there: pe priat 
upon that: may be required. I have | iv; an 
‘honour to be, &c. (Signed) Hew Dav ne eX! 


. ‘ a col ’ 
RYMPLE, Lieut.-Gen. compa 


Translation of the Articles for a Suspensio pas 9h 
of Arms in Portugal. a ae: a 
Suspension: of arms agreed upon betwerd sae . 
lieut.-gen. Sir A. Wellesley, Kos’ © > na 
the Order of the Bath, on the one ps elas 
and M. Kellermann, general of divs? ype 
grand officer of the legion of honovt, ee 
commander of the order of the iron cro" see i 
grand cross of the Bavarian order of BY ; , 
; r tart: invested lope, 
lion, on the other part; both eo nae 
with full powers by the respective ce". « me i 
of the French and British armies, ail “ pe 
head-guarters of the British army, > 3 Pass 
22, 1808. t seed 
: that V 


(To be continued.) 
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